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Following is the second in a 
series of articles exploring the 
Nixon Administration's style in 
foreign policy and the Presi- 
dent’s relationship with his 
staff and with Government in- 
stitutions: 

By HEDRICK SMITH 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 18— A 
Harvard professor named Henry 
A. Kissinger cursed his luck 
when Richard M. Nixon de- 
feated Nelson A. Rockefeller for 
the Presidential nomination at 
the 1968 Republican convention 
in Miami. 

Friends recall that Mr. Kis- 
singer, ^then Governor Rocke- 
feller’s chief expert on foreign 
{policy, spoke with a tart, par- 
tisan bitterness about Mr. 
Nixon. He was sharply critical 
of what he felt were the nomi- 
nee’s vague and elusive policy 
pronouncemetns and was wor- 
ried that Mr. Nixon would be 
unable to lead the nation out of 
Vietnamt. 


Yet Mr. Kissinger has become 
the instrument by which Presi- 
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dent Nixon has centralized the 
management of foreign policy 
in the White House as never 
before — -much as Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara 
once centralized control over 
the competing bureaucracies 
of the Pentagon. 

In the process the Presi 
dent’s brilliant and generally 
hard-line special assistant for 
national-security affairs has 
emerged not only as his most 
influential foreign-policy ad- 
viser but also as a natural ally 
in outlook and strategy. It is 
a far cry from Miami. 

The President, who holds the 


Henry A. Kissinger with President Nixon, for whom he 
has become the most articulate spokesman on policy. 


policy firmly in his own hands, 
decided to concentrate respon- 
sibility at the White House. He 
then gave Mr. Kissinger au- 
thority to operate virtually as 
a super-Cabinet officer man- 
aging the sprawling foreign- 
affairs community 
Mr. Nixon assumed office de- 
termined to take charge of for- 
eign policy and not to leave it 
to the diplomats. He shunned 
the Eisenhower pattern of hav- 
ing the Cabinet departments 


, _ 1 forge grand compromises and 

final determinations on foreign present him with a single 


recommended course of action, 
leaving him no choice but ap- 
proval or disapproval. He 
wanted more “options.” 

In the 1968 campaign he de- 
clared M's intention to purge the 
State Department and recast it 
more to his own liking. Once 
elected, he chose instead to 
leave the department in a sec- 
ondary position and to build 
up the foreign-policy machin- 
ery of the White Bouse. 

The results are now clear. 
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The Administration’s tactics 
may continue to evolve, -but 
its pattern of doing business is 
set — it is a Nixon-Kissinger 
pattern. 

Mr. Kissinger is the pivotal 
figure. So well schooled is he 
in international affairs that 
conceptual planning on most 
major issues centers on him 
and his staff of 110. His under- 
standing of geopolitics makes 
him the most articulate, and 
most frequently used, spokes- 
man for policy, albeit through 
the anonymous pronouncements 
of “a White House official.” 

Active Hand in Diplomacy 

Despite his initial reluctance. 
Mr. Kissinger takes an increas- 
ingly active hand in diplomacy, 
seeing a select group of im- 
portant foreign visitors, meet- 
ing with the most prestigious 
ambassadors and troubled 
Senators and, on rare 
occasions, handling sensitive 
negotiations. He gets actively 
engaged, checks with the Presi- 
dent and reports back to him 
fully. 

The departments, jealous of 
what they consider their pre- 
rogatives, often complain 
about White House “usurping,” 
but White House officials in- 
sist that this is the way the 
President wants it. 


The net effect of the system 
has been to provide more order- 
ly policy formulation on some 
issues — highly indicate pro- 
posals for the negotations 
with the Russians on strategic 
arms, for example. Conversely, 
inj areas where neither the 
President mar his adviser has 
shown great personal interest, 
such as foreign ecnomic poliy,' 
there is serious disarray. 

The White House has not 
done as much long-range plan- 
ning as it hoped. Inevitably, 
much time and energy have 
been spent reaching to crises 
or trying to clear away in- 
herited debris — winding down 
the Vietnam war and prevent- 
ing an explosion in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Nonetheless, the system has/ 
given Mr. Nixon a sufficient 
grip on policy so that he has 
not been forced into major de- 
cisions by sheer bureaucratic 
momentum or high pressure 
from any quarter. There has 
been no repetition of President 
John F. Kennedy’s Bay of Pigs 
disaster. 


Invitable Atom-Age Shift 

In the nuclear age it was 
virtually inevitable that power 
would drift from the. State De- 
partment to the White House. 
Any President wants to assert 
ultimate command in moments 
of crisis and on key issues. To 
reconcile the positions of 40- 
odd agencies dealing in foreign 
affairs, he meeds 'his 'own for- 
eign-policy staff. The pattern 
had already emerged in previ- 
ous Administrations; the Nixon 
Administration . has brought 
about significant change. 

In the architecture of govem- 
v ' ment, the pillars of the new 
centralism are a rejuvenated 
National Security Council but- 
tressed by a network of inter- 
agency committees designed — 
and all headed — by Mr. Kis- 
singer. They inject the White 
House deep into the develop- 
ment of policy on defense and 
intelligence matters as well as 
on diplomacy. 

In the more intangible cur- 
rency of influence in this 
capital, the change is demon- 
strated by Mr. Kissinger’s rep- 
utation — in the Government, 
Congress, the press and among 
the embassies — as a more 
powerful figure than either 
Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers or Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird. None of his 
predecessors! enjoyed such a 
reputation. 

In the personal trappings of 


status, the symbols include his 
| emergence from a White House 
basement office ito bright, 
1 swank, Hilt on -styl e quart ers o n 
the ground floor near the 
President's Oval Office. There 
he directs his growing staff, 
which is considerably bigger 
than those of his predecessors. 

In protocol, a secretary said 
jokingly, Mr. Kissinger comes 
“just ibelow God" — a jibe at his 
ego as well as his power. 

Nixon Style and Personality 

Why has he become so cen- 
tral to the Administration's pat- 
tern of operation? Primarily be- 
cause of the style and person- 
ality of President Nixon, most 
important his determination to 
take the policy lead himself 
and his feeling that foreign af- 
fairs is his strong suit. 

“When it comes to foreign 
policy," he said during the 1968 
campaign, “I have strong con- 
victions about the necessity for 
strengthening the United States, 
dealing with the Soviet Union 
from a position of strength and 
negotiating, where we can, a 
reduction of those tensions that 
might lead to war.” He needed 
an experienced aide to give in- 
tellectual structure and diplo- 
matic content to those broad 
desires. 

As a man who often prefers 
private reflection and reading 
on foreign policy to debate at 
moments of decision, Mr. Nixon 
is drawn to the sharply rea- 
soned analysis that a scholar 
like Mr. Kissinger can provide 
him. 

Mr. Nixon has always been 
a very private man. Whether 
deciding on the prosecution of 
Alger Hiss two decades ago, 
when he was in Congress, or 
on possible American interven- 
tion in the Jordanian crisis last 
September, he has usually 1 
drawn on a small circle of ad- 
visers. As President he holds 
the great bureaucracies at 
i arm’s length .and deals with 
| them through White House 
I aides. That puts a premium on 
Mr. Kissinger. 

In his passion for orderly 
consideration of foreign policy, 
the President has found a kin- 
dred spirit in Mr. Kissinger. In 
the early months of the Admin- 
istration, Mr. Nixon was fond 
of announcing that he would 
consider the Middle East at a 
National Security Council meet- 
ing on Wednesday, Vietnam the 
following Tuesday, and so on. 
Mr. Kissinger’s Teutonic mind 
and keen sense of organization; 
suited that approach. 

‘My Schedule Is Full* 

He used to joke, “There can't! 
be a crisis next week because! 
my schedule is already full." j 

For all the orderliness, Mr. 1 
Nixon’s handling of foreign af- ; 
fairs is also episodic. While the 
crisis in Cambodia was building 
up early last April, he was con- 
centrating on the battle over 
his nomination of G. Harrold 
Carswell to the Supreme Court. 
Suddenly, in mid-April, he be- 
came seized with the Cambo- 
dian situation, and some felt 
he was neglecting the Soviet 
buildup in the Middle East. By 
the end of June that situation 
preoccupied him. 

The pattern increases the 
need for an aide like Mr. Kis- 
singer to serve as the Presi- 
dent's proxy for all those af- 
fairs that he cannot watch at 
the moment. 


The central role of Mr. Kis- 
singer also reflects his. extraor- 
dinary grasp of international 
relations and his mastery of 
bureaucratic politics as well as 
the remarkable rapport between 
him and "his boss. If the system 
has become overcemtralized, it 
is because of a lack of counter- 
poise in a forceful, experienced 
Secretary of State and in a 
strong foreign -•policy arm in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Kissinger’s influence with 
the President derives less from 
organizational position than 


from sheer power of intellect 
as well as from their unexpect- 
ed affinity of view. His gener- 
ally conservative, 19th-century, 
balance-of-power approach and 
his acute sense of the super- 
power rivalry with the Soviet 
Union are much more compat- 
ible with the President’s out- 
look than are Secretary Roger's 
more dovish instincts. 

Their compatibility has sur- 
prised Mr Kissinger, who had 
not met Mr. Nixon when he 
made his critical comment^ in 
Miami “We were strangers," 
he said subsequently. 

Bypassing the Secretary 

Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 
reacted more sharply Than Mr. 
Rogers last summer to increased 
Soviet military involvement in 
the Middle East and to appar- 
ent Soviet efforts to build a 
submarine facility at Cienfue- 
gos, Cuba. When Mr. Rogers 
took a restrained view of the 
Cuban situation, the President 
had Mr. Kissinger deal directly 
with the Russians. 

During the early weeks of 
the Administration, the Secre- 
tary of State urged a cease-fire 
in Vietnam, but Mr. Kissinger, 
endorsing military judgments, 
thought it too risky then and 
held it off for 18 months. 

He has opposed rapid with- 
drawal from Vietnam — an “ele- 
gant bugout" is his derisive 
term — because he fears that it 
would embolden the Soviet Un- 
ion elsewhere and undermine 
confidence in the United States. 

The decision to send Ameri- 
can troops into Cambodia last 
spring, perhaps the most con- 
troversial made by the Nixon 
Administration, was by all 
accounts very much a personal 
decision by the President. 
Nonetheless, Mr. Kissinger, 
concerned with the impact 
abroad of the effective use of 
American power, was re- 
portedly more in sympathy 
with it, despite some initial 
misgivings, than was Secretary 
Rogers, who was apprehensive 
of the political backlash. 

On control of strategic arms 
Mr. Rogers pushed for eariy 
negotiations and the State De- 
partment advocated a ban on 
multiple-warhead missiles with- 
out requiring on-site American 
inspection in the Soviet Union 
to enforce the ban. Mr. Kissing- 
er reportedly joined the Penta- 
gon in resisting that approach. 

He has not always prevailed, 


however. President Nixon has 
generally followed Mr. Rogers's 
lead on the Arab-Israeli dispute 
(Mr. Kissinger, a Jew, has de- 
liberately held back). In Decem- 
ber Mr. Nixon adopted the 
Rogers position that American 
ground troops would not be 
sent back into Cambodia. Mr. 
Kissinger had maintained that 
ambiguity would leave the en- 
emy uncertain. 

Generally, however, the Pres- 
ident and his adviser have 
adapted so well that it is diffi- 
cult to tell where Mr. Nixon’s 
views end and Mr. Kissinger’s 
begin. Both have felt the need 
for retrenchment abroad, yet 


each has a keen sense of chal- 
lenge and danger in the world 
and the need for exercising 
power — even suddenly, as in 
Cambodia — to keep enemies in 
check. 

Commitment to World Order 
If President Nixon’s wariness 
arises from an instinctive, al- 
most ideological, anfti-Commu 
nism, Mr. Kissinger’s derives 
from a commitment to interna- 
tional order. He sees the world 
as a global chessboard on which 
the Soviet-American competi- 
tion is played. A gam or set- 
back anywhere affects the en- 
tire relationship, in his view, so 
siren 2 tn. 




security adviser has risen in 
the White House, he has be- 
come something of a celebrity 
too. Charming and quick to 
poke fun at himself, he is a 
great source of gossip in a 
monotone Administration. As a 
47-year-old divorce, he makes 
society news by squiring such 
glamour girls as Gloria Steinem 
in New York, Joanna Barnes 
and .Jill St. John in Hollywood , 
and Barbara Hiowar tin Wash- 
ington. 

Power, he has observed, “is , 
the great aphrodisiac." 

His social gloss coexists with ' 
deep insecurity and a wry sense 
of detachment. His conversation 


is spiced with jokes about “my 
paranoia" and “my megaloma- 
nia." When a reporter appeared 
for an interview, he remarked: 
“I don’t know why I’m cooper- 
ating in my own assassination." 

Colleagues find him a de- 
manding taskmaster— “incurab- 
ly competitive and better than 
the competition,” said one. His 
| pace, often a 15-hour day, has 
I burned out younger men. Of 28 


original staff aides, 18 have de- 
parted — some over policy 'dis- 
putes, some from exhaustion, 
some from frustration. 

Foreigners Take the Cue 

Since the President has in- 
vested Mr. Kissinger with im- 
mense authority, foreigners 
have caught on and take their 
business to him. 

In December the Chilean Am- 
bassador, Domingo Santa Ma- 
ria, was preparing to depart and 
informed Secretary Rogers and 
Charles A. Meyer, Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, that he would like to pay 
a farewell call on the President. 

As the Ambassador later de- 
scribed the incident, the State 
Department told him that Mr. 
Nixon was too busy. Saying 
farewell to Mr. Kissinger, the 
Ambassador commented that it 
was a shame Mr. Nixon had 
been unable to see him. “That’s 
because you were talking to the 
wrong people," said Mr. Kissin- 
ger. In a few days the Ambassa- 
dor had an appointment. 

1 Later, saying farewell to Mr. 
Kissinger, the Ambassador com- 
mented that it was a shame Mr. 
Nixon had been unable to see 
him. “That’s because you were 
talking to the wrong people,” 
said Mr. Kissinger. In a few 
days the Ambassador had an 
appointment. 


Himself constantly with the ' 
President, Mr. Kissinger sits in j 
on virtually every meeting with 
other officials or foreign states- r 
men. Almost daily— frequently 
three of four tfimes a day— he 
sees Mr. Nixon alone. Some- 
times they will converse for an 
hour or so on world trends. 

Hardly a proposal of conse- 
quence. on foreign affairs 
reaches tlhe President without 
Mr. Kissinger's covering memo 
giving 'his -analysis of the proib- 
lem, the proposals of other 
agencies and his recommen- 
dation. 

Occasionally a Cabinet officer 
deliberately bypasses the secur- 
ity adviser. Last summer Secre- 
tary Laird anticipated an over- 
all deficit of $18-billion that 
would force cutbacks nr mili- 
tary manpower. Rather than let 


the White House get involved 
in how this would be done, he 
went to the President with a 
proposal for roughtly equal cut- 
backs in the three services. 

Network of Committees 

Normally, major issues rise 
up through a complex network 
of committees controlled by 
Mr. Kissinger. He triggers the 
process by issuing an N.S.S.M. 
—national security study mem- 
orandum — a probing question- 
naire that sets out the problem 
and requests policy options. 

The replies are sifted through 
layers of interagency working 
groups. Mr. Kissinger and his 
staff drive and direct the proc- 
ess, quizzing, prodding, sum- 
moniing, coordinating and run- 
ning the traffic. 

To cross-check other agen- 
cies, Mr. Kissinger often devel- 
ops his own channels. Every 
three to six months he sends 
a team to scour Vietnam. In 
Cambodia, he has a special 
White House representative re- 
porting directly. Recently a staff 
specialist spent a month doing 
detailed studies of allied forces 
in Europe. 

The Pentagon and other 
agencies chafe at such intru- 
sion. Last month David 
Packard, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, clashed with Mr. Kis- 
singer over some recommenda- 
tions drafted by his staff in 
N.S.S.M. 99: American objec- 
tives in Southeast Asia and 
Vietnam over the next five 
years. At an interagency meet- 
ing. Mr. Packard accused 4 Mr. 
Kissinger of failing to obtain 
proposals from the American 
command in Saigon. 

“There’s no point in discus- 
sing this without, their recom- 
mendations,” Mr. Packard is 
said to have declared. Mr. Kis- 
singer reportedly ' shot back: 
“Well, if there’s no point in 
discussing it, let’s not waste 
everyone’s time.” And he walked 
out. 

‘Closed Shop 5 at White House 

Other fairly senior officials 
contend that the White House 
cuts in on their business and 
then operates like a “closed 
shop,” excluding them out. Out- 
siders worry that the President 
may be too isolated. 

Indeed, at times of crisis the 
number of active policy advis- 
ers shrinks drastically. The in- 
ner circle includes Mr. Kissing- 
er, Secretaries Rogers and Laird, 
Attorney General John Mitchell, 
Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and Richard Helms, Director of 
Central Intelligence. 

Well -placed officials assert 
that at sensitive moments in 
the Cambodian operation the 
White House excluded so many 
officials normally involved in 
Southeast Asian affairs that the 
staff work on some facets of 
the American attack was in- 
adequate. They cite the Ad- 
ministration’s subsequent sur- 
prise at the vehemence of the 


domestic reaction and the Presi- 
dent’s televised statements 
that the enemy 'headquarters 
was about to be captured. 

In Congress, critics complain 
that with, power so concentra- 
ted in the White House, the 
two- most important makers of 
foreign policy — the -President 
and Mr. Kissinger — • are beyond 
the reach of Congress. Mr. Kis- 
singer is shielded from Con- : 
gressional inquiry toy. executive 
privilege- 

In devising a system, the 
problem for President Nixon — 
for any President — is to find a 
way to chart his own course 
and then goad the massive Fed- 
eral establishment to respond 
to his will. 

President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower used a highly structured 
National Security Council proc- 
ess but, in fact, left policy for- 
mulation in many matters to 
his Secretary of State, . John 
Foster Dulles. 

The Kennedy White House 
operated with more open, less 
systematic style, drawing not 
only Cabinet officers but as-, 
sistant secretaries of state and 
senior diplomats into the top- 
level policy debates— something 
that rarely happens in the Nixon 
Administration. Moreover, not 
just one but several White 
House aides dealt with foreign 
policy, providing several aven- 
ues to Mr. Kennedy. 

Outsiders Rarely Tapped 

President Lyndon B. Johnson 
also drew on a highly personal 
set of advisers, some from out- 
side the Government, rather 
than a structured system. Mr. 
Nixon rarely uses outside ad- 
visers. ' 

Those who have observed 
him at close range say he not; 
only reads policy advice care- 
fully but also draws out his 
advisers effectively at National 
Security Council meetings. “He 
goes around the room, one by 
one — Rogers, Laird, Moorer, the 
others, Mitchell; whoever is 
there,” a participant related. 
“Kissinger outlines the issues 
at the beginning but never gives 
a recommendation at those 
meetings.” 

The arguments are often 
lengthy but rarely as spirited 
as in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. . Nonetheless, the known 
disagreements among Mr. Nix- 
on’s advisers suggest that he 
is not cut off from dissenting 
views. 

The appearance of isolation 
arises from his. standoffish deal- 
ings with the bureaucracy and 
the great stock he puts in Mr: 
Kissinger’s advice, rendered 
privately after all the others 
have spoken. 

“Nixon may hear all the op- 
tions,” a shrewd bureaucrat 
commented, “but he seems to 
listen most of the time to one 
voice.” 

Tomorrow: The Pentagon and 
the Administration 


